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BOURBON GRATITUDE FOR ENGLISH ASSISTANCE. 


—O—— 


Caseof Mr. Bowring—Refusal of the Knylish Ministry to protect Bre 
tish Subjects abroad— The Bourbons and the Boroughmongers much 


alike, §c, &c, 


This gentleman, so grossly outraged and oppressed by the 
French Governinent, and so singularly treated by his own, 
has published a statement of the particulars of his case; which 
deserve a perusal, at least by every one who may by any possi- 
bility visit the Continent of Europe. 

The case is important, as it establishes a new principle with 
regard to the intercourse of Englishmen with Foreign States. 

Mr. Bowring had been to Paris, upon business of a commer. 
cal nature. He was known to visit among the liberal party, 
although not exclusively; and appears to have been strictly 
Watched by the Parisian police. He was, however, suffered to 
leave Paris unniolested; but was arrested at Calais, by a tele- 
graphic order from the capital. His papers were seized, and 
several sealed packets (among which were despatches from the 
Portugnese Minister in France) were taken from him. He was 
transferred from Calais to Boulogne, placed in a loathsome 
Tungeon, kept in secret confinement, and afterwards liberated 
Without any charge being preferred against him! He was dis 
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rected by Mr. Canning to lay a statement of his case before the 
English Ministry ; and the matter terminated by a declaration, 
that “ Mr. Bowring had only been treated as a native of France 
‘‘ would have been treate.!, and no further notice could be taken 
‘of the matter.” Upon this principle, Mr. Bowring very perti- 
nently remarks, “I never deemed that an oppressed French. 
“ man had any chance of redress; for that would imply the 
‘* existence of a liberal, instead of a despotic government in 
“France. I[f redress were obtainable in the ordinary course, | 
“should not have needed the protection of the English Go. 
“ vernmevt.” This ts conclusive against the argument, that an 
individual who visits foreign countries, on justifiable business, 
and on the faith of protection upon the principles of general 
justice, can be legally enforced to submit to the operation of 
unjust and barbarous laws, merely because they exist in autho- 
rily amoug the natives of that State. Well may Mr. Bowring 
exclaim, —“‘ This situation of things constitutes despotism ; 
‘‘ that is, where wrongs can be inflicted for which there is.no 
“redress; but a foreigner las other protection than the Im- 
“perfect security offered by the local government. He has a 
*‘ representative specially appointed to watch over his interests, 
“and to see that he is not treated unjustly. A man may be 
‘impaled in Turkey, knouted te death in Russia, or hanged in 
“ Au triau Italy, and all according to the laws, and yet be in- 
“vocent, since the laws give arbitrary power to the Judges. 
“Now, were such laws applied to Euglishmen, would the /e- 
“ wality of such violent outrages be held a sufficient excuse 
‘for them?” 

To this query, Mr. Canning and the rest of the British C+ 
binet answered —vYes! and by accepting, in justification of the 
oppression of Mr. Bowring, the statement that he was treated 
as well as a French subject would have been, they have in dt 
rect terms acknowledged the right of all despotic governmenls 
to outrage our countrymen with the same impunity with which 


they oppress, pillage, or murder their own slaves. There 15 2° 
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longer any national security afforded; there is no longer any 
justice to be expected in arbitrary States. England recognizes 
the right of every tyranny and its agents, to outrage English- 
men with impunity! 

Where acrime has been commiited, the local laws of every 
state must be allowed to take their course, as to the mode in 
which the offence is to be punished, This is intellizible enough, 
and consistent with common sense. Every state may punish in 
its own way those offences which all states agree to call crimes. 
Bat there is an end to commerce, and to all intercourse with 
despotic states, if men wh» have heen guilty of no offence, are 
tobe dragged to prison and tortured, in order that some plea 
for accusation may be forced from their desperate situation. 
Our merchants must remain at home, if they are to be thus 
treated—-if the English name and the English flag, have lost their 
inflaence in the scale of nations. 

ffitbe asked, should the country go to war to avenge this 
insult, Mr. Bowring answers, NO. Nor shall we answer, yes; 
ilthough England has gone to war upon less creditable, and far 
nore frivolous grounds :—but there is a material difference 
between acquiescing in such an outrage, as being no offence 
itall: and thereby sanctioning any repetition or extension of 
ihe outrages ;—and a protest against the oppressiun, accom- 
panied by a request for redress, Mr. Bowring puts the ques- 
tion closely home to Mr. Canning. He says “ If vou, Sir, 
of any other distingaished statesman, had been thrown into 
* dungeon, and kept there during the good pleasure of a for- 
gn power, till some justification of the outrage should be ex- 
vorted from yourself; or until it should be discovered that no 
Jistifteation could be exturted; aud you were turned out of 
Jour prison cell, with the consolation that you ought not tohave 
been imprisoned at all—would you have deemed it wise and 
Proper that your country should submit unmurmuringly to the 
“rong? I like forgiveness as between man and man—it con- 
‘Touls, it subdues injuries; but there is no. magnanimity in 
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a nation’s inviting to Gutrages, for which it may obtain, and 
ought to obtain redress. The insult which has fallen on me, 
may soon fall upon a prouder, and a higher head. Can we 
complain? Has it iot been sanctioned already ?” 

What has happened to Mr. Bowring might have happen- 
ed to the King, when he was journeying on the Continent. If 
a Congress of the Eloly Alliance had been sitting, and it had 
been suspected that the port-folio of George the Fourth con- 
tained any papers that it migl.t be convenient for them to see, 
he might have beenseized on the same pretence—treated in the 
same mannuer—with the same justice :—and his present Minis. 
ters, if consistent with themselves, must have replied to his com- 
plaints—“ Be quiet, Sir. You are treated precisely as a French 
* subject would be treated in France, and you have no right to 
*‘ complain! We will endeavour to see that you have a fair 
“ Prench trial, and that 1s all we can do fur you. You are, it is 
“true, an English Ciiizen, and King of England ; but you are 


Lf 


in the French territory, in which you have no official autho- 
“rity, and must submit to the ordinary operation of French 
‘law!’ This would be in principle the same as abandoning 
an Englishman to the vindictive caprice of a Government, 
correctly desc:ibed by Mr. Bowring as “ standing in the midst 
of the tears it has caused, and the blood it has shed ;” as “a 
permanent insult to civilization—a black stain upon humanity— 
the opprobrium of those who created it, and those who sup 
port it ;” and that “ should be outlawed by the unanimous 
** execration of mankind!” 

Mr. Bowring has given at the ciose of his pamphlet a con- 
trast between several points of the English and French forms of 
administering justice ; and not much to the credit of the latter 
country ; but there is evidently an oversight in contrasting the 
operation of the English law, in ordinary cases; with that of 
the French law in extraordinary matters of state policy: The 
French laws are uniformly favourable to despotism. They aré 
made for the Government ; and not for the people ; but per 
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haps ordinary offenders are not treated with less justice, and 
erlainly not with greater severity than in England ; while in 
political cases, the two countries are very much alike. We 
have felt the oppression of the English Government. Mr. 
Bowring has been a victim to that of the Government of France 5 
aod we will shew him from experience that his deductions in 
fvour of English over French prosecutions, are not quite cor- 
rect. 

Mr. Bowring says, that “ except in flagrante delicto, in Eng- 
land the warrant must be signed by a Magistrate, and bear the 
name and description of the individual, and state the grounds 
of his arrest; while the telegraph announces “arrest Bowring,” 
aid he is arrested. 

In ordinary cases this is true: but when it suits the British 
Government to persecute political opinions, it can be and has 
been, as arbitrary and vindictive, as tie government of France. 
Oppression is sufficiently powerful to set aside all law, and 
all forms! Let the memory of the proceedings against Mr. 
Galloway, Mr. Lemaitre, and the patriots of the corresponding 
‘ociety prove this! Mr. Bowring, under the forms of the 
French law, was imprisoned several weeks, and ultimately re- 
‘eased with a confession that nu substantial charge could be re7 
ferred against him. ‘This was bad enough, in all reason. But 
Mr. Galloway, Mr. Lemaitre and others, were imprisoned 
lor SEVERAL YEARS! The laws were suspended 
hat they might be kept in prison, without any accuser 
daring to appear —and after an imprisonment for years, they 
were liberated without trial, and without redress! The prin 
ciple is as infamous in one case as in the other ;—but after this 
tatement of a notorious fact, who will venture to deny that the 
British Borough faction is as absolute and as tyrannical as the 
Bourbon government of France? Those who want further 
ilustration of the fact, may turn to the persecutions of 1816, 
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17; when numbers were arrested at Manchester, Nottingham, 
Leeds, and in other manufacturing towns, upon mere suspicion; 
—or even less creditable grounds, namely, the report of the 
hired spies of the government ;—dragged through the country 
in chains—placed in secret confinement—kept in custody for 
twelve months; and then dismissed to fiud what reparation they 
could, against persecutors indemnified by law against the legal 
consequences of such outrages. 

Mr. Bowring may remember that many of these tjured 
idividuals appeared in the Court of King’s Bench, after their 
liberation, to demand their trial —that the judges, unable to 
answer, refus;d to hear them:~-and, that, day by day, the 
court was stunned with the repetition of the unvarnished story 
of their wrongs, until their recoguizances to appear were sur- 
rendered by the Attorney General; and they were literally 
turned out of court, under the pretence that they had no busi- 
ness there. 

Mr. Bowring may also recollect that in one instance, these 
tyrannical outrages led to suici’e. Poor Riley, unable to 
account for his seizure, and reduced to desperation, destroyed 
himself in the dungeon to which he was consigned! He was 
indeed tried, and acquitted ; but, on his acquittal, was detained 
on a secret charge by virtue of a warrant from the home secre 
tary; and being remanded back to his dungeon, instead ot 
being suffered to return to his family, his faculties were ovet- 
come, and destruction closed the scene! And though the filth 
ofa French dungeon may be as offensive as the imagiuation 
can cenceive; but, what is quite as horrible, auother 
reformer was placed in Rilex’s cell, while the blood of that un- 
fortunate victim still stained the floor! The consequence to 
other individuals arrested without crime, and finally discharged 
without accusation, was a dingering death, occasioned by incut- 
able diseases contracted by breathing the dungeon arr, and 
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experiencing the tender mercies of Boroughmonger justice 
in England ! 

Jt matters nut what the law says in any state if there exist a 
power above the law to contradict it. The persecuted Reformers 
wereexamined ‘* secretly and separately.” The English Cabi- 
net, in contempt of the English law, played the part of the 
French Judges of Instruction, and renewed “ inquisitorial in- 
terrogations as frequently as they ple sed ;” and without caring 
whether the charge was ‘* sufficiently established,” or not ;— 
without allowing the accused either the encouragement of 
friends or the assistance of Council ; without putting the case in 
the way of determination before any tribunal-—ihey consigned 
the sufferers to an indefinite imprisonment. Even Bourvon 
tyranny would find it impossible to outdo this ! 

Mr. Bowring has unfortunately experienced the practice of 
the French law? Fortunately for him, he is only acquainted 
with the theory of the law of England ; or he would have 
known as we do, that where the Government is a party con- 
cerned, its excellence is ‘* aname, aud nothing else!’ It sounds 
well, to talk of the nomination of impartial Jurors by an in- 
dependent Sheriff; to state that the Judges have litile more 
todo than to see the ceremonial of the law complied with. We 
know that English Judges have as much power over the Juries 
a3 French Juries can possibly have. It is of no importance 
lothe question that this ought not tu be the case. It is so ;— 
and though Jurymen of sense and integrity would not be 
led by the nose, the means of preventing common sense from 
appearing in the Jury-box, are as well understood in England, 
as the means of preventing it from being heard canbe in France, 
The only difference is, that oppression in England has to take 
amore circuitous route ; and, by mismanagement, it sometimes 
loses its Way, and misses its victim: but whenever it pleases, it 


May use any individual as injuriously as Mr. Bowring was 
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treated in France; excepting that it might not be able to find 
a prison in so filthy a condition, Let us not be supposed 
capable of fecling less indignation than the most zealus 
personal friend, at the treatment of this excellent and intel. 
ligent individual. We have known what it is to suffer 
without crime, and bear injustice without deserving it. Nor 
should we have noticed the cases of English oppression, had 
not the (heory of the English law been put in contrast with the 
practice of the French, in a way that might induce a careless 
reader to imagine that the theory and practice of the English 
law were in unison, The French law is radically bad both in 
practice and in theory :—while the English, excellent in theory, 
is in practice too much like that of our neighbours. One op- 
pression uses the lay as its sword, the other metamorphoses it 
jnto a breastwork for its defence, and stabs securely behind it. 
What Mr. Beutham says of the Habeas Corpus Act,may be applied 
ganerally to the protection of the British law :—‘* When itis 
*‘ not wanted, it is a fine subject for admiration :—when it ts 
‘wanted, it is no where to be found.” 


Sydney was murdered 
by the forms of English law! 


If others have not been immo 
lated in a similar manner, it Is not owing to the law; but to 
that public spirit, without which good laws are but dead letters, 
and as useless as the worst are mischievous. Mr, Bowing ex- 
presses his disappointment, that the British Government should 
not have interferred more energetically in the affair. We regret 
it also; but we are not disappointed. There is a fellow-feeling 
between the parties. It is doubiless regretted that the injury 
fell upon one so capable of exposing it; upon one whose rank 
in society, and acknowledged merit and talent, gave him that 
credit with the public which was necessary to interest them in 
his injuries. But to suppose the mere act was displeasing to 
the British Government, is to forget that it has too many sins 


of its own of a similar nature, yet unrepented of, and unitones 
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We cannot conclude without returning our heartfelt thanks 
to Mr. Bowring for the dignified fortitude with which he main. 
tained the honer of his country, and the common rights of man, 
His conduct in this severe trial has been such as to induce the 


French despots to pause, before they touch an Englishman 


again;— and we have no hesitation in stating that his own- 


behaviour will have more effect in preventing any repetition of 
the outrage on the persous of other, than if he hi if owed his li- 
beration to the interposition of his country, He has shewn his 
oppressors that there are minds that need no extrinsic support 
—that there are ren who dare bid defiance to all the force, 
and all the machinations of their oppressors. We subjoia the 
following beautiful lines, written by Mr. Bowring, while under 
arrest at Calais :— 


“7 have marehed up and down this foul abode, 
And read its tales of misery: ’tis a book 
Crowded with vice and virtue—with the excess 
Of vice and virtue. Jleroes have been here, 
Who sit on heavenly summits now, and walk 
In the free fields of bliss. I will not ask 
What crimes have crowded here; for men are wort 
To err most strangely when they talk of crime: 
The vilest go unscourged; but I have seen 
More valour and more truth in these black cells 
Than ever honoured many a mighty one 
Whom million slaveshave worshipped. I'll look round, 
And moralize, and for a moment chase 
The memory of wife and children—thoughts 
Too bitter fora prisoner, and for one 
Whose prison is not in his father’s land. 
The cold walis on one side were mouldered o'er, 
And the damp sweatexuded. Stains of blood 
Were sprinkled on the other: filth of years 
Covered the‘floor. There was a sickening stench, 
Nauseous as the plague’s breath. The bars, the boits 
Seeined made for giants; and the heavy keys 
Were shaken as with a malevolent | joy, 
By the unhearted keeper. Vermin tribes 
Luxuriated: it was a palace to them, 
I imagined to myself the various minds, 
That had left transcripts on these prison-vwalls ; 
But some had been erased, as 1f rebuke 
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Had cried “ Shame” to the conscience; some wer? left 
Broken, or finished tremblingly. Remorse, 
Or fear, or levity, had checked the hand ; 
Yet like Belshazzer’s silent warning, they 

Spoke loud as thunder. One had written there, 
‘Take ye my life who took my hopes away. 
Another told his history: ‘I was born 
‘In Brabant and was haypy: I had filled 

‘ A soldier’s plage with honour, but I fled, . 
‘ Deluded by a false one’s charins, and built 

‘ My heavy pile of misery. Oft I turned 
‘ An ear of deafness to the voice of truth. 
‘ And whelmed me in my own most obstinate will. 
‘ Thy coward penitence is worthless now. 

‘QO miserable mortal! bow thy head, 

‘Suffer and sink.’ The linc was blended there 
With other exclamations: ‘ What! is this 

‘ A fit abode for virtue? linked to crime, 

‘Married to infamy, Great Heaven! I swear 

‘TI swear the charge i is false!’ and so it was: 
’Twas but the agony of a youthful soul 

Dreading contamination. One had drawn 

Rude boughs of interwining olive. One 
Had sketched a drooping ash, bent o’er a stream, 
And hung gold weights upon its branches: Men 
‘ Are bowed by circumstance.’ ‘Twas eloquent : 

I felt it, and I looked again; T saw 
There was an altar hid behind the tree, 
On which a fire was burning. ’T'was a dream 
Of the pure days of youth. * Man is trained 
‘To perfect wisdom but by peamaee’ woe— 
‘Thou must be more unfortunate!’ How oft 
Have I, with listening ear and busy sense, 
Waited upon your moralizers! € ome, 
Classical proud one! Come and show a page 

In all thy catalogue, so rich in lore, 
As this cold wall. There were two trembling lines 
From one just hurrying to the scaffold: ‘1 
* Now end my course and perish. It were sweet 
‘To die in England!’ Carved upon the floor, 
There were most strange and hieroglyphic forms, 
Which spoke of Brit ish captains—British crews, 
Captured and there confined. Some humourous jests 
Were blended—had my mind been tuned to mirth. 
] was not mournful—I could not be gay. 
I heaved no sigh—I could awake no smile: 
Wite, children—perhaps. l’ll muse no more. Alas! 
Jama prisoner, 
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IRELAND AS IT IS, NOT AS IT OUGHT TO BF. 
sn 
The curiosity of England is beginning to be awakened with 
respect to this country :— and what is still better it is Likely tobe 
satistied. The system of misrule has been carried to such an 
extreme, that the evils are intolerable, aud the burthens beyond 
all further endurance, except humanity is capable of being de- 
graded far below brute existence—and men will endure such 
treatment as has never yet been the portion of the domesticated 
brutes, | 
We have had plaeed in our hands a treatise entitled, ‘ [re- 
“ land exhibited to England, in a Politicil ard Morat 
“survey of her population,and in astatistical and sceno- 
“ oraphic tour of certain districts.” In this work, we find 
many of our own views, with respect to the forlorn 
condition of this wretched portion of the globe, corroborated 
from the actual observation of an intelligent native enquirer, 
The author, Mr. Atkinson, has ascribed the true source of the 
disorders of Ireland, to the violent inequalities in her politica 
and social system ; and whatever difference may exist as to the 
remedy of these disorders, it is of the greatest importance that 
their real cause should be ascertained. This work is the pro- 
duction of a strong mind, deeply interested in the object of its 
pursuit, and anxiously desiring to do justice to a most interest- 
ing and complicated subject. We have not now space for any 
extended review of this work ; but we will take an early oppor- 
tunity of returning to the subject; and shall conclude our pre- 
sent notice by an extract from the work, in which the revenues 
of the Irish Church are recommended to. be divided between 
the Protestant aud Catholic Priesthood :—a measure which- 
ought to have occurred long ago to the mind of any Statesman, 
who was really desirous of tranquilizing Ireland ;—“ This 
“would have been au act of justice and sound policy, be- 
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cause as the original possessors of Church property in Ireland 
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“ they were entitled, on good behaviour, to receive back a part.” 
‘€ This is aregulation which the circumstances of Ireland now 
“loudly call for; and we ventureto assert that if the Bi- 
shops of our (Protestant) Church had but two thousand per 
‘annum ; (asum perfectly equal tothe maintenance of theik 
‘‘rank in the legis'ature) the Catholic Bishops, 45001. ; the 
“ Priests of the establishment 400].; those of the Catholic 
Church 2001. ; the Curates of our Church 1001. ; and those of 




































“the Catholic Church 501.; they would be better men than 
‘they are at present, would unite more cordially in any scheme 
‘for the improvement of their country ; and under the direc- 
“ tion of a Government acting under the influence of a noble 
** determination to tear up by the roots these violent inequalities, 
“‘which are the parents of jealousy, discord, and disunion 
‘would accomplish such a regeneration of Ireland, as would 
‘ amply repay England for so great and glorious an achieve- 
“ ment.” 
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DESPICABLE EFFORTS OF THE TORY FACTION AT 

YORK: 

are 
The non-deseript thing which calls itself Philip Francia 
Sydney, and which occasionally slavers over the press at York, 
with its impotent venom, is now far too contemptible to merit 
the notice of THE BLAcK DwarkF. We have scourged him 
from The Hull Packet through the columns of The Yorkshire 
Gazette, into his present despicable masquerade ; and having 
sufficiently denionstrated this “ tyger with the eye of a lynx” 
to be but a sorry ass, it was not our intention to have even no- 
ticed any of his braying. Let him pick at the revenue, It is 
the ordinary business of your staunch loyalists. who only flattez 
the system to put their hands into the pockets of the people. If 
he has obtained the sanction of the Stamp Office to publish news- 
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papers without stamps, out of any hope that he will do its 

masters any service, they will soon find out their mistake. Itis to 

no purpose that he paints what he calls a lynx’s head on his sign- 

board. Any one may see that the design has been taken from 

the head of a tom-cat; and the curved ears resemble a pai" 
of fools’ caps, which would be more appropriately divided _ be- 
tween the likeness, and the original of Philip Francis Sidney? 
He isa rare “defender of Christianity,” a rare ‘ guardian 
“of the monarchy.” He has another title, which is more 

appropriate. Philip Francis Sidney is a retailer of wanton 
falsehood, an utterer of deliberate untruths. Whether he 
dabbles in falsehood and calumny, in virtue of the religi- 
ous, or Joyal part of his character, we know not; but such 
is the truth. The four letters L, 1, A, R, are branded 
upon his forehead with his own hands. So far he has 
done justice upon himself; and we have only to record 

the fact. His hatred of the BLAcK Dwar is natural. As 

the malefactor hates the lash that rewards his iniquity, this 
blundering fellow detests the scourge under which he has lain 
writhing for some time. But hatred would not tempta rufhan 
of any honor to Jelve those who have inflicted the punishment 
of his crimes. This animal, however, has no such restraint. 
If falsehood will serve his turn, he does not pause to employ it. 
Like the clerical and legal ca)umniators, in the Gazette, he 
will say anv thing ; and, without question, would swear it also, 
to answer any base, or malignant purpose. ‘Thus, this ‘ mea- 
*sureless liar’? declares the BLACK Dwarr “an Atheist in 
“ Religion, and a Traitor in Politics!” Whew this wretched 
imp of the system can bring forward one iota of proof of this 
charge; when le can produce an expression from the Dwarf, 
that will bear even an Atheistical inference ; when he can pro- 
duce a sentence that breathes any thing of treasonable import 
towards the liberties and happiness of this country, Or of the 
hunian race,—then will we confess that the thing assuming the 
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alias of Francis Philip Sydney, is not the malignant miscreant 
we proclaim him now. 

Asto the present Editors of the Yorkshire Gazette, it 1s diffi- 
cult to hold them in any better estimation. Baffled, defeated, 
disgraced, despised, as the Tory faction of Yorkshire now is, 
we must inake some allowance for its ravings. Without talent, 
without courage, without honesty, without: repute, can we 
wonder that it should revile these whiom it dare not encounter ‘ 
and calumniate where it cannot argue? Let such wretches rail 
on, They can only record themselves as slanderers. We de- 
nouuce tlie charge of ever haVing written one line in contradic- 
tion, or in contrave ition of those principles which we now ad- 
vovate:—and we defy our slanderers tothe proof. Like Bru- 
tus, we pause for a reply. 





= — 





A HINT ABOUT MAKING THE MOST OF THE NATIONAL 
RESOURCES. 





We have heard much recently of the great resources of thie 
public; and that, with such great resources, it is barbarous in 
the extreme to talk of breaking faith with the public creditor. 
Now if there are any resources left, this position is true; and 
the public creditor ought to have all the benefit of them. I 
will even go further ! and say that whatever has been purchased 
or maintained by the expenditure of the money borrowed fron 
the fundhoider, ought to be handed over to the fundholder, if 
he ts not paid to the uttermost farthing. This surely will sa- 
tisfy all the clamourers for keeping faith with the public credi- 
tor; and it may perhaps help the cause of those who cry, 
“ Keep faith with the public.” 

The fundholders will certainly allow that which has been pur- 
chased with, or secured by, their advances, tobe worth what it 
lost: and therefore they cannot fairly refuse to take it in dis- 
charge of the debt. It will therefore be adviseable for the 
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Chancellor of the Exclhiequer, who is a very clever man, to take 
an inventory ofsuch matters,and lay them before the fundholders 
in liquidation of their claims. 

First we are told, that we have an amazing quantity of na- 
tional glory. This should be assorted in small lots, for the 
convenience of purchasers, and sold to the best advantage, for 
the benefit of the claimants upon the nation; for this is reall 
national property: and if there are no bidders, let it be con- 
signed over at prime cost to the bears and bulls. I remember 
they once, one and all, declared that money was never so well 
laid out as in glory ; and surely they will not now depreciate 
the article, which, in justice, ought to be set down as equiva- 
lent to one-quarter of the debt. Mr. Holme Sumner thinks it 
is worth the whole; and I would suggest that he should be 
the auctioneer, though it will not do for him to sell in Surrey, 

When the national glory is fairly disposed of, I should sug- 
gest the national henor should be put up, for the benefit of 
the people; for it seems, that, in order to create the mass, the 
greater part of the people have been taxed out of the whole 
of their private stock. You hardly ever hear of private honor 
now-a-days. It has all been collected for the benefit of the 
State ; and a division of it again would be of the greatest ad- 
vantage ; and might, perhaps, render it unnecessary to repeal 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Act. 

This commodity should be put up in very small lofs, as it 
will doubticss be in great request, and every body ought to be 
enabled.to obtain a little. Ido not suppose the fundholders 
will be very anxious to obtain this article; but if they were 
compelled to take a few lots at the prices at which they may 
be knocked down to others, it might advantage the country. 

The next article for disposal would be the National Faith! 
This will probably prove a drug; as it has been used a great 
deal, and is almost worn out ;—but the fundholders could not 
object to take it at a fair valuation. I do not anticipate it will 
fetch any thing like what it has cost; but the fundholders could 
hardly grudge a hundred millions for the credit of keeping it. 

Then there is the national safety! ‘This is worth intrinsical 
ly a mine of wealth.. There never was any thing half so valua. 
ble as this. National glory, and honour, and faith, are gems 
of great price ; but National safety is a pearl above all price ! 
The only difficulty is to know where to tind it ; but as the fund. 
holders teil us they have bought it for the people ; and as we 
know men are very apt fo take care of valuable articles when 
they purchase them, we may rationally conclude that the fund- 
holders have this precious gem in their own keeping :—~and 
perhaps it is locked up at the Bank. Atany rate, if the bro; 
kers cannot produce what they sey they have bought they must 
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put up with the loss of the price ; and there goes another quat 
ter of the debt. 

We have now to lock to minor items. One of the things pre, 
served by the debt, if we may credit our Statesmen, 1s the 
Church : which, they tell us the Freneh Jacobins wished to 
destroy, in their determination not only to make us miserable 
here, but to leave us no hopes of happiness hereafter. We 
must not be so irreverent as to propose to put the Church up to 
sale; but perhaps the admirers of the Union of Church and 
State, willtakethe lot by contract. I cannot estimate the va- 
lue of the Church, (its temporal value I mean) glebe land and 
tythes included, at lessthan two hundred millions. [am afraid 
jts friends will deemit under-rated ; and [ shall not be offended, 
if they bid twice as much ; which, with the other articles, will 
clear off the debt ; and leave us a variety of valuables, such as 
statesmen, and placemen, and avariety of other pecultar sorts of 
men, todispose of on any future emergency. 

I had almost forgot to mention that among other things 
which the debt helped to preserve, there is the House of Lords, 
aud the House of Cammnos, as by law established :-—for the 
French jacobins wanted to destroy the one, and replace the 
other with some outlandish couvention ; but I know not whe- 
ther those resources could be «disposed of in such a manner ; 
as there is said to be many morgazes npon that property ; and 
that there issome doubt whether the public could make out any 
title to them at all. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


City Jopninc —A curicis pamphlet, by Mr. Andrews, has been 
put into our hands, relative to thé proceedings of the City with 
regard to the New London Bridge; with only one part of it, at 
present do we propose lo meddle. This pamphlet intimates that 
an. application may be made to Parliament for money to defray 
the expence of building the New Bridge; while the following ac- 
counts shew that the City ought to have enoush cash in hand 
from the Bridge Street estates to build two or three Bridges. The 
estimate for the New Bridge is £320,000, There is now an income 
of £30,009 a year, and a capital of £200,000 belonving to the 
Bridge House Estates. ‘The repairs of the present Bridze could 
not well be more than £6000 a year; and an enquiry ought to be 
instituted after the annnal surpius of €24,000, which ought to have 
produced a much greates surplus capital than £200,000. At an 
rale, the estates are asnply suflicient to bear the charge of the New 
Bridge; without imposing any new taxes on the public. 
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WRAFT OF A PETITION TO THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


[RCULATING FOR SIGNATURES IN THE MANU FACTUR- 
ING DiSTRICTS. 


~<>? 


The Complaint, Claim, gad Petition of the undersigned 

Inhabitants of , inthe County of 

SHEWETH, 1. That GOD having created Max in his own 
image, an intellectual and moral being, endowed with free- 
will, freedom is Man’s proper element; his person being his 
title-deed to liberty. 

2. That, therefore, every man in political society is conse- 
quently entitled to share, either in person or by representation, 
in the making of all laws that are to have power over his 
person, his liberty, and his life. 

3. That, exeluded from this sacred legislative right, Man is 
in a state of slavery. 

4. That when, ia addition to this exclusion, he is likewise 
taxed by masters, whom other persons who monopolize the 
rights of election have placed over him, then to slarery is added 
robbery, which, as he hath no means of defence, may be car- 
ried to the most wanton extreme of ‘oppression, as your Petti- 
tivners have experienced. 

5. That exclusion from the sacred night of representation, 
although it be a degradation which is not visible to the corpo- 
real eye, is nevertheless as truly a slave mark, as the visible 
brand on the person of a bought-and-sold negro; or as the 
brand of ownership on a sheep or an ox, denoting it to be the 
property of an owner, who at his pleasure can sell, or can 
slaughter the same for his profit. 

6. That all property on which taxation can operate, is either 
intrinsic; or that which every man hath necessarily and inhe- 
rently, in his political interitance of freedom, as well as in his 
life, his person, or the labour of his hands; or it is extrinste ; 
consisting in articles produced, or in a material improved by his 
labour, those who labour being the only productive classes in 
the community. 

7. That all extrinsic property or wealth, whether in land or 
manufactures; in commerce or navigation, 1s created, and re- 
celves its value by and from the labour of the industrious, and 
only productive classes of the community. 

8. That it was shewn by Mr. Preston, a Member of your 
Hon. House, that out of every 18s. of wages, 10s. were taken 
away by taxation. Hence the shocking increace of pauperism, 
and the misery of the productive classes of the community; oc- 
casioned by Parliament permitting the yearly expenditure of 
the government to exceed the yearly resources of the nation, 
whereby Parliament proved unfaithful to its trust. 


9. That, prior to the Revolution of 1688, although England 
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fcr more than a thousand years was honourably distinguished 
as a state of the first rank, yet, having till then always kept her 
yearly expenditure within thc bounds of her yearly resources, 
she had contracted no Dest,‘and consequently, for paying ia- 
terest upon a previously contracted DEBT, her people had never 
before that period been yearly taxed a single shilling ;’ whereas, 
for payipg such an interest, they are now yearly taxed not less 
than eight hundred millions of shillings. 

10. That shortly after the said Revolution, in one and the 
same year—the year 1694, Parliament passed a Statute for 
giving to future Parliamentsa three years continuancea ud 
likewise introduced the fatal Funding System, in which two- 
fold stad to public liberty originated the practice of taxing un- 
born generations, which hath at length oppressed this nation 
with an msupportable taxation, for the exciusive benefit of the 
unproductive classes, at the expense, and to the extreme op. 
pression of the productive classes ; who, if not relieved from 
the tolerable burthen, are doomed from veneration to gene- 
ration, to the grievous servitucte of incessantly toiling for the 
benefit of oppressors. 

11. That as the Freeholders of Middlesex, in the Petition to 
your Honourable House voted in their County Meeting held 
onthe 5th day of February last, nobly declared that ‘‘ the 
“* Universal Rights of the nation were as dear to them as theit 
“ own;” so your Petitioners would be ashamed, were they not 
now to stand forth to claim the Elective Franchise; an eaclu- 
sion from which is their present complaint ; such exclusion being 
contrary to the constitution of their country, as well as contrary 
to the gift of GOD, who created all men (as intellectual beings 
capable of discerning right from wrong —as' moral beings 
conscious of the difference between virtue a d vice—and as en- 
dowed with free-will, for chosing between good and evil) 
equals in natural rights. | 

12. That your Petitioners agree with the said Freeholders 
of Middlesex, in prayiwg for a Reform in the representation 
of the people, in strict accordance with the Constitution and 
the sacred rights of man, as follows :— 

I. That all males, at the time when, by adult age, they be- 
come entitled to inherit such right and property in land, goods, 
or chattels, as may be theirs by the laws of Man, at the same 
time, likewise enter into full possession and enjoyment of that 
inherent, that superior and sacred right and property, which, 
by the laws ef God, belongs to them, by which inherent, supe- 
rior, and sacred right and property, they are entitled equally 
with the present electors, to share in appointing those persons 
who are to make laws that must have power over their property, 
their liberty, and their lives, and consequently, causing to them 
prosperity or adversity, happiness, or misery. 
~ That the legislative representatives of the people may be 
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chosen in, and by districts, as equally populous as may be prac- 
ticable, without, inconveniently, subdividing parishes, wards, or 
other exi ting divisions of the population, 

If. That, not only in recognition of antient salutary usage, 
but, likewise, for completely securing to the people universally 
the sacred right of representation as they successively attain, 
adult age, as well as for erecting a strong barrier against the 
horridly tyrannical practice of taxing unborn generations, 
thereby crushing liberty in the very egg, the legislative repre- 
sentatives of the people be chosen annually 

[V. That, asa right to an end, includes a right to the means,— 
and as no man ought to be exposed to ruin, or persecution, for 
freely voting, elections ought to he by ballot. 

13. That, contemplating, not only the alienation of mind 
from a Government by which men are degraded and oppresed, 
but likewise the fact, that, including volunteers, militia and 
standing army, (very few of whom are electors), there are now 
in this kingdom many more than a hundred thousand soldiers, 
who are entrusted with arms all the year round ; your Petitioners 
cannot but treat with the utmost scorn, the monstrous pretence 
of danger to the State, should all adult males enjoy for a sin- 
gle moment Once a year, their sacred Right of a Vote for Legis- 
lative protectors—the last of all means for attaching those to the 
Constitution, or of inspiring an enthusiasm in its defence, as 
well as an interest in its tranquillity. 

14. That your Petitioners being completely convinced, and 
holding it to be certain, thata plau on the foregoing principles 
for effectuating a constitutional Reform, is not only obviously 
practicable with facility, but that those principles (which have 
been advocated by grave and profound political philosophers of 
the age,) are theoretically undeniable, just and couclusive, for 
accomplishing—if human wisdom and virtue can accomplish— 
the extrication of their abused country, from its labyrinth of 
misrule, calamity, ruin, and danger, they (your Petitioners) 
Must necessarily think and believe, that, should any petty pro- 
jects for partial patch work alterations in place ofa scientific and 
comprehensive reform of the nations, decayed representation be 
tendered to your Honourabl+ House, fabricated on the crude 
conjectures, the arbitrary fancies or inventions of their authors, 
but incapable of demonstration as to their constitutional recti- 
tude, as wellas to their all-sufficiency as remedies of known 
corruptions, any such projects, inthe humble judgment of your 
Petitioners, must be altogether unworthy of being entertained 
or listened to by your Honourable House ; wh ich must have 
cause for suspecting that such projects could only originate in a 
lamentable want of information, or experience, or of matured 
capacity ; if not in areprehensible presumptuousness, Or in down 
night faction. 

19. That your Petitioners, therefore, in the present awlt 
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any such partial crude and conjectural, “arbitr: ry and uncon 
stitutional, if not factious project. 

16. That your Petitioners being indeed convinced, that the 
four propositions or principles, herein-before laid down, as re- 
guisite to and completing a constitutional plan, for reforming, 
the national representation, are truly deduced from the eterna! 
law of nature, emanati nz from the coodness and infinite wis- 
dom of God, aud therefore most assuredly providing the best 
and surest Youndations, for social order and justice,tranquility, 
welfare and happiness in human society, so they cannot but 
view the rasi projectors of schemes incompatible with the 
constitution, and which would leave abundant matter of cor. 
ruption for future infection, as inexperienced, meak, or delud_ 
ed. mortals, who, although too short-sighted and too feeble. 
minded for obtaining the ‘confidence of Man—are vet so infatu- 
ated, as to sit themselves up for wiser than GOD, and capable 
of improving upon his system of providence. 

17. That your petitioners, reflecting on the one hand upon, 
the devout aspirations and the heroic energies of the many na- 
tions, on both sides of the Atlantic, that are now seeking the 
diguity of freedom, welfare and happiness in reformed Govern. 
ments ; aud on the other hand ruminating upon the flagitious 
conspiracy of a few gloomy despots, brutally to tread out the 
lights of political knowledge, and savagely to trample on the 
liberties of the human race; while they (your petitioners) like- 
wise with pride contemplate the high scsetine to which in their 
own land the science of representation (by an active controversy 
of half'a century’s continuance) hath attained ;—terminating in 
a luminous demonstration of the rights and liberties which, on 
behalf of themselves and all Englishm en, they now claim at the 
hands of your Hon. House, they hope and trust that your Hon. 
House, true to the fame which hath ever distinguished England 
for pre-eminence in political wisdom, will sanction and ratify 
tuat claim, by an immediate statute for accomplishing the re- 
from in question. 

18. That this ratification thus settled, and this patriot act 
proclaimed and echoed with transport from all points of the 
renovated state’s horizen, your petitioners believe that Eng- 
land—now viewed by the insolent despots as a giant 
chained down to the earth by her embarassments, and 
in a condition to be insulted—would instantly spring up 

with an inherent vigour, for placing herself at the head of 
A Sacred Union of “free States, then well able to disconcert 
the machinations of an un! holy alli ance, implously violating the 
rights of nature and nations, in open contempt of all law, humau 
and divine. 
Your Petitioner therefore, pray immediate attention to this 
their Complaint, Claim and Petition ; for England’s glory and 
Europe’s deliverance; and they will ever pray, &c, &c. &¢. 
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LETTERS OF THE BLACK DWARF. 
paaoeen we 
¥rom the Black Dwarf in London to the Yellow Bonze 
at Japan. 





EUROPEAN MONARCHS APPLYING THE KNIFE TO THEIL 
OWN ENTAILS. 


Respected Yellow Friend, 

The Europeans have a very-silly story in circulation, res- 
pecting the mode of duelling in Japan. They say that when 
one gentleman has any dispute with another, he takes a large 
knife, and drawing it across his belly, lets out his entrails ; 
which conduct the other disputant is compelled by the laws of 
honour to imitate, and both thus terminate their dissentions for 
ever. My acquaintance with Japan enables me to contradict 
this story, and thou wilt laugh at it, as loudly as a bonze 
may veuiure to infringe the laws of decorum, But if 
the Japanese are not such blockheads, the European govern- 
ments are acting in that mode ;-——and, in order to avenge them- 
selves on Spain, they are piercing their own entrails in a most 
barbarous and ridiculous mauner; and what is still worse they 
have not the consolation of hoping that Spain will follow their 
example. In their blind hatred of revolutions, fhey are exert- 
ing themselves to produce them ; and the Bourbons in France 
seem particularly anxious to turn the edge of the knife upon 
themselves. Philosophers reason from an effect produced, that 
similar causes will produce it again :—but some royal ideots of 
Europe argue the reverse, and contend that they may be as bad 
as their ancestors, without calling dowu upon their heads the 
indignation of the people. All warning is lost upon them. 
They put their hands into the fire, and tell it not to burn them. 
They leap into the water, and desire that element not to sus- 
pend their powers of réspiration! Well. let them do so! ‘The 
sooner the earth is rid of them, the better; and if they remove 
themselves, they wiil spare society the task of removing then. 

It is melancholy to see the affairs of nations in  sucli 
hands; yet in the midst of the apparent triumph of des- 
potism, we have occasionally the high gratification of wit- 
hessing some brilliant corruscations of that spirit which is 
destined ultimately to overthrow the thrones of tyranny, 
and to erect the altar of freedom upon the crumbling ruins. 

he F rench Yories were so mortified at the exposure of their 
harlequin Chateaubriand, in a masterly speech of M. Manuel, 
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the representative of La Vendee, that they were determined 
upon the expulsion of @ man who was not to be answered, nor 
io be intimidated by their mad party. The proceeding has 
some resemblance to the committal of Sir Francis Burdett to 
the Tower, for behaving in so unparliamreftary a manner, as to 
tell tales out of school, aud to expuse the secrets of the House 
to the eves and ears of the vulgar gapers without. At first, the 
French Tories were for a final and peremptory expulsion; but, 
probably fearing such a step might call up a certain disagree- 
able feeling called public spirit, they hit upon even a milder 
mode than the English Tories adopted with regard to Sir 
Francis. Instead of imprisomng M. Manuel during the Session, 
they have ouly excluded him for that period. But to the 
credit of the French Opposition, the French soldiery, and the 
French people, even this mildness has been properly appre- 
ciated as the result of a base fear, lest injustice should be ade- 
quately rewarded. The speech of M. Manuel, was in reply to 
the justification of the war against “pain, by M. Chateaubriand; 
and M. Manuel was accused of justifying regicide, in contend- 
meg that France was reduced to the necessity of consolidating 
her revolution by the death of her King—by the interference 
of foreign nations with her domestic concerns. A_ general 
outcry was raised against the deputy: he was prevented from 
finishing his sentence; and the Chamber was dissolved in the 
midst of the uproar occasioned by the blind bigots who call 
themselves friends to the bourbon Government. A Committke 
was appointed of Ministerial Members, to determine what 
should be done; (which, by the bye, was determined before) 
and on the first of March, a formal proposition was made by 
this Committee, that M. Manuel should be expelled, for main- 
taining regicide doctrines, the consideration of which was ad- 
journed until Monday last, the 3d inst. Great public interest 
was manifested by the populace of Paris, and great fear by the 
Ministry. The streets were filled with horse and foot soldiers ; 
and the halls of the Chamber were guarded in a similar man- 
ner. The debate was resumed, and maintained amidst the 
fury of the Tories, and the indignation of their opponents. 
—The proposition of exctusion for the Session was put in- 
stead of an expulsion; and at the close of the discussion, M. 
Manuel ascended the tribune, surveyed the assembly with firm 
looks, and prortounced, in a powerful and clear voice, the fol- 
lowing address :— 

** Byer if I should have conceived the idea of justifying myself 
before you, for the accusation urged against me, the zeal of hov 
naurable friends would beforehand have fulfilled my task. The ab- 
seuee of right, usurpation, arbitrary power, the innocence of ™J 
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‘altentions, all have been sufficiently established by them: and if 
ove of my defenders, no doubt misled by old prejudices, has suf- 
fered some words of disapprobation to escape him, at a moment 
when 1 have to resist such fury, I can disdain an act of weakness or 
of rancours but I will not give my adversaries the satisfaction of 
seeing me placed before them as a sed/ette (the place where the 
accused stand in French criminal courts), to which they have no 
right of making me descend. Let others seek to debase the na- 
tional character: they have, no doubt, a guilty interest in doing so. 
l,urged on by a very different feeling, will do every thing in my 
power to preserve its virlue. 

“1 declare, then, I do not acknowledge here in any one the right 
of trying me. I look here for judges, | only find accusers. Ido 
not expect an act of justice ; it is to one of vengeance that I re- 
sign myself. I profess respect for the authorities on which they 
are founded, and I recognize their power no longer from the mo- 
ment when, in contempt of the law, they usurp powers which it 
has not given them. 

“In sueh astate of things, whether submission be an act of pru- 
dence I know not, but this 1 know, as soon as resistance is a right 
it becomes a duty. It is a duty, especially for those who, like us, 
ought best of all to know our rights; and for me J should owe 
thisexample of courage to those worthy cilizens of La Vendee, 
who have given France so able an example of courage and inde- 
pendence in a second time giving me their votes. 

‘Sent to this Chamber by the will of those who had the right to 
send me here, 1 shall only leave it through the violence of those 
who have not the right to exclude me; and if this resolution on 
my part may draw on my head the gravest dangers, 1 console my- 
self that the field of liberty has sometimes been fertilised by gene- 
rous blood.” 


Dost thou remember in such a crisis, to liave met with a more 
thanly defiance of arbitrary power, than is here exhibited?— 
The bold and honest declaration of this courageous represen- 
lative ot the people, that “ as soon as resistance is a right, it 
becomes a duty;” will be handed down to stimulate the patrio- 
tic of future ages, and to inspire the resolution of the millions 
of posterity who shall dare to assert their rights, and to perform 
the duties which flow from them. ‘The proposition for exclu- 
sion for the Session was of course carried ; and the Cliamber 
Separated in the greatest confusion. 

M. Manuel had declared he would only submit to violence. 

e¢ was known to be a man who would keep his word ;—-and 
the ministers took their measures accordingly. Tle guards 
were reinforced. The President had given orders to the sol- 
diers to refuse admittance to the brave deputy. He was, how- 
ever, determined to make despotism display all its native 
hideousness: and his friends did not abandon him. Unlike 
What would have been the servile or fearful conduct of a British 
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opposition—instead of sneaking te adjaceut taverns, or fluding 
pressing business to keep them at home—*‘ almost all the mem. 
“ bers of the left (or opposition) side assembled in the anticham- 
‘ber of the hall, with the view of escorting M. Manuel to his 
 seat;—and they eniered the hall in a body, with M. Manuel 
‘“ aT THBIR HEAD, who seated himself in his usual place.” 
Yhe ministers and their friends were confused. The Tories 
kept running about the hall, hike puppies who had lost their 
masters ;—and having “ screwed up their courage to the stick. 
‘* ing-place,” and determined to call in the military to clear the 
house of their dreaded enemy, the President rang his bell, and 
invited him toretire! To this M. Manuel replied—* 1 stated 
“ yesterday that I should yield only to violence. To-day | 
“shall keep my werd.” The President then suspended the 
sitting; a piquet of infantry of the line was intro: fuced into the 
auti-chamber. The sitting was resumed in an hour; and the 
prineipal huissier advanced to M. Manuel, and read a paper, 
in whicly the eunard was ordered ‘* to remove M. Manuel from 
“the hall, and to prevent his again entering.” The huissier 
requested M,. Manuel to quit the Chamber. The Deputy 
repeated his declaration that violence should be used before 
he would withdraw. The huissier, seing his request disregarded, 
went to procure assistance from the armed force, and a picquet 
of the national guard and veterans entered immediately after- 
wards. It was remarked4hat thrir ‘bayonets were not fixed. 
M. Lafayette exclaimed, ‘“ What an indignity! It would be 
‘« dishonourable to the national guard !” and the whole of the 
left side cried ont, “ The national guard ought not to act. 
REFUSE, BRAVE GUARDS!” After a moment’s agitation, 
eal was restored, and the chief of the battalion of veteras 
advanced, and begged M. Manuel to retire. The deputy de- 
clared he would not go out. The chief of the battalion then 
gave some orders to the officers of the national guard, when M. 
Mechin said, “ this is dishonouring the national guard.” M. de 
Gerardin added that “ the national guard onght to protect 
‘* eltizens, and not to oppress them.” M. Lafayette again 
addressed the guard, saying, ‘* We are your representatives. 
Great confusion prevailed. "Fhe Deputies of the left presse 
round M. Manuel. The officer of the national guard commu- 
nicated the orders which he had received to the sergeant of the 
platoon; when the sergeant, as well as his men, REFUSED 
TO OBEY! Cries of Bravo! resounded from the left, au‘ 
from the galleries!: The chief of battalion went out; shortly 
afterwards both folds of the door leading to the anti-chamber 
were thrown open, and a strong detachment of gendarmerie, led 
by fhe colonel, chief of battalion, and the lieutenant, promp"'y 
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entered the hall: —when the following extraordinary scene took 
lace :— 

The Colonel of the Gendarmerie, addressing M. Manuel, said— 
“Sir, [have received an order frem the President to make you 
leave thishall. If you refuse and oppose us by resistance, w® 
shall be compelled to employ force in order Lo execute the law.” — 
(Violent murmurs.) 

M. de Girardin.—The law cannot authorise so arbitrary an act. 

The Colonel (in reply.)--The gendarmerie have only come to se- 
cond the efforts of the National Guard. 

On the left.—** No, no; the National Guard have done their 
duty, they have refused.” 

The Colonel—I invite M. Manuel to retire voluntarily. 

M, Manuel.—I will only leave by force. 

The Colonel to the Gendarmes.—Lay hold of M. Manuel. 

The left side rose and cried-—** Lay hold of us all!” 

MM. Leseigneur, Girardin, Mechin.—Gendarmes, you are re- 
sponsible for this. 

The gendarmes promptly went up to M. Manuel, the Officers at 
their head; one of the latter seized M. Manuel by the collar 5, his 
honourable friends pressed around him, to wrest him from the 
hands ef the gendarmes. 

M. Manuel descended the steps leading to the anti-chamber of 
Pas-Perdus, and was hurried out, folluwed by all the left side, 
except M. Sebastian. 


On reaching the Court yard, the carriage of M.Gavaudon 
drew up and M. Manuel, with M. Gavaudon and another 
friend mounted it, and drove direct to the house of the exclud- 
ed Deputy, where he found both horse and foot stationed as 
aguard. After the seizure of M. Manuel, the French Tories 
made an effort to carry on the debate : but the left side having 
abandoned their seats, and the speakers whose names were in- 
scribed to address the Tribyne being absent, the sitting was 
adjovrned. 7 

The refusal of the French national guard to drag a represen- 
lative of the people from his seat is as honourable to them as 
tLe command was disgraceful tothe Bourbons. ‘The national 
guard are citizens armed and trained at their owa expense; 
and their opinions must be taken as those of the great mass of 
the people ; while the Gendarmerie are the agents of the Po- 
lice, of the Revenue Laws, &c., aud are no more identified with 
the French people, than the press-gangs here. ‘The expulsion 
has been an act of mere brutal fury ;—and if the French peo- 
ple have now any pretensions to the honour they affect, and 
the courage they have so often shewn, this business willtermi- 
Hate In another expulsion of amore exalted personage — an ex- 
PUstou of him who, owing his throne to foreign despots, 


fy unite o ’ *)° ' 
Orsels that he ought to conciliate these who have cudeavoured 
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to be content under his sway, at an enormous sacrifice of pei. 
sonal feeling, and rational inference, against him. 

The behaviour of the French National Guard, is truly ho. 
nourable to the spirit of that corps. ‘Tle serjeant, kam told, 
is a lace-maker; and how contemptible, in the contrast, ap- 
pears the petticoat embroiderer of Spain! On being compli- 
mented by the opposition for his conduct, the serjeant nobly 
answered, “ Patriot as I am, I would not have laid my hands 
“upon a Deputy of the right side!’ The soldier knows more 
of true government than the assembly of pretended legislators ! 
He knew that representation was a mockery, unless the repre- 
sentatives were held sacred, and the free promulgation of every 
opinion respected. This event annihilates the Chamber of 
Deputies. It exists no longer, as the representatives of the 
people. It has become one of tlie old Parliaments of Paris, 
which sits only to execute the decrees of the Monarch, and to 
turn the bayonet against the breast of every man, honest 
enough to do his duty. This appears to be unfavourable to 
public liberty, but itis otherwise. A mild and politic despot 
is much more to be feared, than a furious tyranny that exposes 
itself to open abhorrence. The Bourbons will not conquer 
Spain; but they will dig the grave of their own power, and let 
out the life-blood of their own strength. 

I have no fear for Spain, if she will take care of three points, 
vizZ.-~ 

1. Not to trust to the British Ministry for any useful assist- 
ance, or honest advice. 

2. Not to get entangled in the embarrassments of a papei 
currency. 


3. Never to let the King go out of the hands of. his present 
masters. 


‘* The spirit of intrigue is at work at Madrid, to effect the pur- 
poses of the Holy Alliance, more effectually than a recourse to 
arms might accomplish. And it is with shame and sorrow J have 
reason to believe, that the English Administration is a party to 
these mischievous and dishonourable machinations. It will be 
recollected that Mr. Pecl, in his first speech this Sessions, hoped 
that Spain would admit some modifications of her constitutions 
—Lord Liverpool let fall some dislike of some of ils provisions: 
and the irediation of this country, it is said with too much shew 
of truth, has heen employed to obtain these modifications, in of 
der to give France an opportunity of withdrawing decently from 
her blustering attitude; as the result of the invasion of Spaia 
begins to wear a doubiful aspect, if not a fearful one. Sir W- 
A’Court is now at Madrid; and his presence at Naples, when 't 
was betrayed to Austria, may have fitted him for taking a part 
the machinations against anolser Revolution. 1t is clear that the 
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Zrench Ministry have been always eapecling some explosion in Spain, 
from the fact that whenever they have been particularly violent in 
their menaces at Paris, it has always been on the eve of.,ihe detec- 
tion’of some Royalist conspiracy in Spain! and on the discomfiture 
of these conspiracies the tone of the French war-party has always 
fallen several degress. Had the Regency of Urgel been able to main- 
tain itself, the French army would have crossed the Pyrenees. Had 
Bessicres been able to seize Madrid, or possess himself of the per- 
son of Ferdinand, the French army would have entered Spain.— 
They seem to have been always waiting for an expected opportu- 
nity of some card turning up in their favour at Madrid; but lucki- 
ly the court-cards there are of no value, and when best played are 
only thrown away. The King of Spain altempted to dismiss his 
Ministry, on the dissolution of the Extraordinary Cortes; but 
the firmness and decision of the people frightened the poor Grea- 
ture into the recal of his silly measures, to regain a power he 
knows not how to use.” 

* The Lisbon cortes have before them the project of a decree, 
containing a declaration that ** every iuvasion of the Pennisula, made 
for the purpose of destrvying, or modifying the political institu- 
tions adopted by Spain, shall be considered as a direct aggression 
upon Portngal.”” This is meeting the danger boldly and honestly. 
But this places the British Ministry under a necessity of deciding 
promptly on their own measures. England ts bound by existing 
treaties to defend Portugal; — It may be said we have made 
no treaty with the present government; ani it would be so said, 
ifwe had nota great proportion of our revenue dependent upon 
our trade with that coustry. The Portuguese, however, are com- 
pelled to take this step:—for it would be childish to suppose that 
ihe Spanish constitution would be tolerated at Lisbon, after it was 
destroyed at Madrid. The Spanish constitution,” said one of the 
speakers, * was denounced at Laybach as anarchical and revelu- 
tionary ; its establishmeut at Naples as a conspiracy, and in Pied- 
Imont as a most odious rebellion” After such denunciations of 
that dreadful spectre to tyranny, in other quarters, it would be 
chi!dishness indeed to suppose any affection towards its existence 
at Lisbon ; and the best means of securing it in Portugal isto de- 
fend it on the frontiers of Spain. This Portugal is about to do. 
Her army will be eucreased, and means adopted to render it dis. 
posable, i have heard a gallant British officer, whose services 
his own country isinfatuated enough to refuse, has been offered 
and has accepted, an important command in the army of Portugal.’s 

And what is England doing, thou wilt ask in this crisis.x— 
Eating, drinking, sleeping, dreaming, and sometimes specu/at- 
ing on what she shoulddo! Nothing more? Oh, yes! some 
of her more active politicians have given a -—— dinner to the 
Spanish and Portuguese Ministers here. They have positively ; 
and it is not quite certain but that another dinner may be given, 
UW the distinguished foreigners will condescend to accept the 
invitation ! Nothing is done here, without a dinner! And to 
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give two dinuers on any public occasion is to do twice as much 
as is ordinarily done. 

This tribute of British admiration and respect to the wisdom 
and courage of the two Peninsular Governments, took place on 
Friday last; and, notwithstanding the enormous price of the 
tickets, the room was amply filled. Lord William Bentinck 
took the Chair, and was supported by the Duke of Sussex ; 
the Duke de San Lorenzo; Admiral Jabat, the Spauish Ambhas- 
sador; M: Oliviera, the Portuguese Ambassador; Senor Colon, 
the Spanish Secretary of Legation; and various Englishmen of 
distinction. Several foreign ofhcers, among wiom was General 
Pepe, were also in the room. It is not my purpose to enter 
into a detail of the convivial business of the evening ; nor to 
state how many toasts were given, or what patriotic airs were 
sung, or played. I shall eadeavour to select the useful, from 
the general miscellany; and then I am sorry to have to add, 
that I deeply regret that more was not done to serve those of 
whom we so profusely profess our admiration, 


The Chairman expressed, in the strongest terms, the ‘ most 
“decided reprobation and abhorrence of the odious and cde- 
“testable principles which the French Government has not 
** been ashamed to avow, in its policy towards the Spanish na- 
" tion;’—but he seems to us to have stooped from the eleva- 
tion which tre had taken, when he merely asked—* the sym- 
“pathy of the Meeting for the unfortunate condition of 
“Spain.” If “ nothing is left for Spain to combat her enemies 
“ with than Ler own great and unconquerable spirit,” it is surely 
the duty of those who commisserale to ASSIST ;‘not by express- 
lug idle wishes in her favour; ner carousing to her success 
in brimming goblets ; nor by hoping that God will uphold the 
right :—but by actually stepping forth to put arms m the bands 
that are upraised tor freedom; and contributing to organize 
a resistance to despotism, that may be adequate to its object. 


As I read on, I was anxiously hoping that something 
would be proposed to mark the day to future times —that a 
subscription to provide arms and ammunition for the Spaniards, 
would have been proposed. The sum expended in the enter- 
tainment would have armed five hundred warriors; and | 
could hardly have auticipated that a Meeting would have been 
content with words and wassailing to the success of Spain. 


The Duke of Sussex said, the Meeting would be aware of 
the delicate situation in which he stood, as a Member of a 
Royal Family, whom the will of a free nation had placed on the 
throne of the country. Now 1 think this recollection should 
have absorbed all delicacy in a sense of justice to other coun- 
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(ries, who were imitating the example which had given his family 
a throne. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said the case was ‘‘ a noble strug- 
‘¢ ble for a great principle ; out of the violation of which were 
“ to be traced the blackest spots by which history was deform- 
“ed. The vivlation of that principle was now, for the 
‘first time, attempted to be methodized into a system of 
“ inter-national tyranny ; by which if it could be sucessful, 
‘“ the world would be plunged into irredeemable slavery, and 
“ inexpressible misery.” He told the meeting ‘ they would be 
“called upon, perhaps, to redeem what might be the original sin 
“of their ancestors, who, with tempered swords, had divested 
“themselves of the fetters by which they were bound, had 
“ severed them link from liak, and assumed the noble attitude 
“of independent men; for England herself must fall, if the 
“system he had described were once firmly erected.” May 
we here ask the Marquis to what conduct such a conviction 
ought to lead? After this portion of his address, it seemed 
impossible fie should conclude without a specific proposition 
for effective assistance. But no; a toast about the indepen- 
dence of nations was all the result. 

Senor Colon, the Spanish secretary, took the opportunity of 
proclaiming the wants of the Spaniards. ‘They bad,” he ob- 
served, ‘ strength, courage, and virtue; but they wanted iron 
to fight with, and gold to defray the expences of the war.” 
This declaration elicited cheers; but nothing further. The 
purse strings of the company were not unloosed to set an ex- 
anple of what would be really efficacious; and Sir James 
Mackintosh proposed as a toast, ‘‘ the preservation of the 
peace of Europe !’’ Does it then eaist, that its preservation is 
50 devoutly wished? But enough: of this dinner patriotism. 
I trust that a meeting of business will be speedily called ;— 
and that it will yet be proved that the people of England had 
rather resist oppression, than sit down and sympathize with its 
victims. 

[t is feared that England has too much business on hand, in 
defending corruption at home, to do any thing for the liberties 
ofthe human race abroad. The pertinacity with which the 
causes of revolution are defended bere, leave no hope that 
reformation abroad can be greatly in favour with the higher 
orders in this country. The Spaniards and Portuguese have 
reduced the overgrown dimensions of their religious establish- 
ments, and applied the surplus revenues to the exigences of the 
State. When any man proposes that this should be done in 
England, a general outery is raised against him, as if he were 

the plunderer, instead of the denvuncer of the plunderers !— 
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What community of feeling, then, can exist between the British 
and Peninsular Ministers. Mr. Hume, a bold and industrious 
Reformer, brought before the assembled Senate, only last week, 
the enormous endowments of the Irish Church: and from his 
account, sucli another Church was never heard of before. He 
began by stating, that— 


** The system was one of an entirely political nature, springing 
from the legislature, and consequently liable to any legislatorial 
deeisicn. Thechurch title stood upon no‘such title as that of per- 
sons to ordinary estates. It had been previously held by the 
Catholic Church, which was forcibly dispossessed to put the Pro. 
testant Church in possession! How then could it be even pretended 
that Church property was held upon a tenure with which the legis- 
lature could not interfere? It was every day revocable in ordinary 
cases. The bishops possessed the power of revocation. They had 
the other day dispossessed the Bishop of Clogher of his estates. It 
wasa curious factthatin the Catholic sway no man was permilted 
to hold a benefice who did not perform the duties on the spot :— 
and it was left for the reformed church, which pretended to restore 
religion to its original purity, to entitle a man to a large income 
for the ** cure of souls,” in a district which he never visited, The 
army, like the clergy, were originally paid in land; but that mode 
of payment had been discontinued in the army, though it remained 
in the church. But it was never meant that an immense superfluily 
beyond a fair maintenance should be conferred upon the clergy; 
and where it existed it ought to be removed by the legislature, 
Suppose the legislature was to abolish Protestantism, and set up 
Quakerism in its stead. There was nothing to prevent them doing 
this, and what then would become ef the bishops and the free- 
holds of the clergy. Bishop Watson and other authorities had 
called for such alterations as would increase the salary of the 
working clergy, by contributions from the overgrown salaries of 
the drones of the hive. There were 25 acts upon the books, te 
prevent the clergy from robbing the church itself. (A laugh.) 
Their powers of leasing, &c. was in some cases limited; while in 
others Mr. Se'den had said it was no uncommon thing for the 
clergy to sell the tithes forever. So much for the inalienable nature 
of church property. In Ireland the population was 6,800,000, and 
of these not more than 490,000 were of the established church; 
which notwithstanding the paucity of its followers, had an efficient 
staffof 22 archbishops and bishops, 33 deans, 108 dignitaries, 178 
prebendaries, 107 rural deans, 52 vicars choral, 20 choristers, 14 
cannons and stipendiaries, making together 583, besides 175 officers 
of the consistorial courts. So that, for 1289 benefices, there was 
@ paraphernalia of a church that might serve for the whole christian 
world. They had reduced the army, the navy, and a number of 
civilians because the means of the country were insufficient; and 
why not reduce useless bishops, and unnecessary deans for the saine 
reason? Why keep anarmy of 500 churchinen in idleness. They 
could be well enough dispensed with in Ireland. (4 laugh) %t 
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was difficult to guess at the public wealth absorbed by the clergy 
even within a million. Two elevenths of the land in Ireland was 
Bishop’s land,or church property ; and would produce,ifletin private 
property, 2,500,000; and adding the tithes of 1289 benefices, at £500 
each, (though none produced less, and many 1,2,3, and 4,000 each) 
it would amount to 700,000 more, and make a total of three milli- 
ons, Ought a body which did so littleto have so much ? He would 
divide thissum amongst the labourers in the vineyard, who re- 
ceived so little of this splendid reward at present, The promotion 
ef an Irish Curate was of rare occurrence. In two dioceses only 
two or three had been promoted in ten years :—while the Arch- 
hishop of Armagh derived from his see from fifteen to twenty 
thousand a year, besides large revenues from the rents of his lands. 
There was one Church Dignitary who had leased out the Church 
lands to his family, which doubled the advantage. Some Bishops 
pretended to let Jands at ald small rents, but made their profits by 
exorbitant fines. He did not blame the Bishops for taking the ad- 
vantage, butthe system for allewing them. The non-residents of 
the Irish Church amounted to 531 out of 1289 ; and in Dublin were 
thirty Dignitaries besides without home or duty. Ireland was not 
worse than Scotland before the establishment of parochial 
schools ; and in all reformation of the Irish Church, residence on 
the spot ought to be made the sine qua non of the incumbeacy. 
lustead of laying before Parliament a military estimate of two 
millions to keep down the Irish, why had they not attempted to 
ameliorate their condition? After enforcing the principle of re- 
sidence amorg the Clergy, he would propose the ratio of stipend 
allowed in Scotland where the lowest was about 150l., and the 
highest 5090!. per annum. Where large salaries were given, it wasa 
temptation to the receiver to measure his enjoyments by the amount 
of his income, rather than by the consideration of the situation 
in which he was placed ; nor could it be expected that a man with 
an income of two or three thousand a year would deny himself the 
luxuries it would command because he wasa Clergyinan. Irish 
Bishoprics were lotteries, and happy were the families who drew 
the prizes. A Bishop of Clogher—not the last—went to his Bishop. 
ric without a shilling, and at the end of eight years was worth near- 
ly 400,0001. He should propose that no more Irish Bishups should 
be appointed until the number should be reduced to one Arehbi- 
shop and four Bishops. As the Irish Deansand Chapters had no 
duty whatever to perform, they might be permitted to die off. — 
(Laughter.) He should not interfere with the patronage of Ire- 
land; but he would just remark that the Crown appointed the Bi- 
shops, who nominated to 1,331 benefices, and the crown besides kept 
the direct nomination of 293 inits own hands; having directly and 
indirectly, the nomination of 1684. He begged it to be understood 
that he did not propose the present incumbents to be deprived of 
a single farthing ; and their rights might be secured by the ap- 
pointment of Commissioners, On the subject of tithes, his com- 
mutation would not go to pay an individual who had no duty to 
perform ; but the present actual incumbents would receive the full 
value of their tithes, He wished the property ef the Bishops, 
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Deans. and Chapters to forma fund at the disposal of Parliament, 
and that the property of other tithe-owners should form another 
fund, for the purpose of bnying their interest at 12 or 13 years 
instead of twenty-five ; and he wished that the lay impropriators 
should stand in as good a situation, as they now were. The re- 
sistance of the clergy to his measures he did not heed. He thought 
it as presumptnous iv them to offer any opposition, as it would be 
for the officers of a battalion to join in opposition to any measure 
of the Legislature, relative to their successors. It was laughable 
to hear the clergy, who for the last two centuries had been the 
most slavish supporters of power, pretend to a desire for indepen- 
dence, and ask if they were to be dependent on the bounty of the 
State. It was not to be borne to hear them talk of being degraded 
by the idea of receiving pay, when our brave soldiers and sailors, 
nay when Majesty itself was placed on a regular stipend.” 


There is ample scope for reform !—a fine field for retrencli- 
ment! and it is whispered in my ear, that this is not the whole 
—and that a rare exposure is on the eve of being made! But 
this is enough to shew, that the defenders of such plunder at 
home, cannot be friendly in their feelings towards those who are 
suppressing it abroad. Mr. Hume’s proposal to remedy the 
grievance was negatived by a large majority! and the legisla- 
tors are amusing themselves with schemes to pay off the national 
debt without money, by a few resolutions of the House of 
Commons! Thou mayest smile at’this—but thou art not aware 
of the powers of an act of Parliament. One was made to re- 
move Malta into Europe; and another to prove that twenty- 
eight shillings was not more than twenty-one. Doubt not, 
then, the omnipotence of Parliament; but read the following 


resolutions with profound veneration; and understand them, if 
thou canst / 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE HOUSE OF COMMONS TO 
PAY OFF THE NATIONAL DEBT, 


‘* That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the payment of 
all sums of money which now are charged upon and issuable out 
of the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, to the Coinmissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt, should, upon and after the 5ih day of April, 1823, 
cease and determine. 

‘“‘ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that all capital 
stock and annuities, for terms of years (save aud except the capi- 
lal stock arising from donations and bequests, towards reducing 
the National Debt) which, on the 5th day of April, 1823, shalt 
stand in the names of the Commissioners for the reduction of the 
National Debt, in the books of the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England; or of the South Sea Company; or of the Bank 
of Ireland, either on account of the Sinking Fund, or for the pur- 
chase of life annuiticss, should, from and afier the Sih day of 
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April, 1823, be cancelled in the books of the said Banks, and 
South Sea Company, respectively ; and the interest or dividends, 
which would have been payable on the said capital stock, upon or 
at any time after the said 5th day of April, shall cease to be is- 
sued, or to be charged upon the said Consolidated Fund. 

‘* That itis the opinion of this Committe, that upon the 5th day 
of April, 1823, or as soon after as the same can be prepared, an ac- 
count shall be laid before Parliament, showing the total amount of 
the unredeemed funded, and outstanding unfunded debts in Exche- 
quer Bills, unprovided for, of the United Kingdom, on the said 5th 
day of April; together with the anoual charge attending the same. 
And there shall from thenceforth be set apart and issued, at the re- 
ceipt of the Exchequer of Great Britain and Ireland, out of the 
said consolidated fund, to be placed to the account of the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt, the annual sumn of 
§,000,0001., to be applied by them towards the reduction of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom, and which said sum shall 
be charged upon the said Consolidated Fund, and be issued by 
equal quarterly payments ;—the first quarterly payment to be 
charged upon the said Consolidated Fund, on the Sth day of 
April, 1823. 

‘* That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is expedient 
that so much of the acts of the 53d and 56th years of his late Ma- 
jesty, relating to the redemption of the National Debt, as require 
that whenever an amount of capital funded debt of Great Britain 
and Ireland, respectively should have been transferred to the said 
Commissioners, as should be equal to the whole capital, and 
should produce an interest or yearly dividend, equal in amount to 
the whole annual charge in perpetual annuities of each loan con- 
tracted since 1786, that a certificate and declaration thereof should 
be made by the Commissioners of the amount of the public debt, 
to which such certificate and declaration should relate, should from 
time to time be deemed to be wholly satisfied and discharged, and 
an equal amount of capital stock, standing in the name of the said 
Commissioners, should be considered to be redeemed, and should, 
from time to time, be cancelled, be repealed. 

‘‘ That it is the opinion of this Committee, that no capital stock, 
or annuities for terms of years, which, after the 5th day of April, 
1823, shall be placed in the names of the said Commissioners, in the 
books of the Bank of England, or of the South Sea Company, or 
of the Bank of Ireland, shall be cancelled, (save and except the 
stock placed in their names for the relemption of the said tax) 
until the interest of the debt redeemed by the said Commissioners, 
by the application of the said sum of 5,000,000I., and of the growing 
interest thereof, shall, together with the said sum of 5,000,V001., 
have accumulated to asum the annual amount whereof shall not be 
less than the one-hundredth part of the then existing unredeemed 
funded debt, and outstanding unfunded debt in Exchequer Bills un- 
provided for, of the United Kingdom taken together; and that any 
capital stock which shali be placed in the names of the said Com- 
missioners, on account of the Sinking Fund, or further purchase of 
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life annuities, after the said Sinking Fund shall amount to the one- 
huodredth part of the said unredeemed funded debt and unfunded 
debts, taken together as aforesaid, shall be liable to be cancelled at 


such times and in such a manner, as Parliament shall from time to 
time direct. 


‘© That itis the opinion of this Committee, that a new and 
separate account shail be raised and kept in the books of the Go- 
vernor and Company of the Bank of England, of the sums alrea- 
dy given by way of donation or bequest towards reducing the na- 
tional debt, and of allsums which shall hereafter be given or be- 
queathed for the like purpose, and the interest, or divideads which 
shall accrue on all stock arisjng therefrom shall be applied in the 
purchase of publicannuities, composing the national debt, for the 
purpose of fulfilling the directions of the person or persons giving 
or bequeathing the same, and to no other purpuse whatever. 


** That it is the opinion of this Committee, that the anoual ex- 
penses of the establishment in Great Britain forthe reduction of 
the national debt shall be charged upon the Consolidated Fund of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


‘© Thatitis the opinion of this Committee, that the expenses of 
the establishments necessary for carrying into execution * An Act 
of the 48th year of the reign of his late Majesty, for enabling the 
Commissioners of the National debt to grant life annuities, and of 
two acts made inthe 39th and 54th years of his said Majesty, for 


redemption of the Land Tax, shall be charged upon the said Con- 
solidated Fund. 


** That it is the opinion of this Committee, that it is expedient 


that the several acts for the reduction of the National debt should 
be altered and amended.” 


The effect of these Resolutions thou wilt widerstand from the 
fact, that when these cunning people began paying off their 
debt, it amounted to 200 millions:—They have now been 
paying off about thirty years, and they lave reduced it to 800 
millions! So mueh for the operation of the sinking-fund, 
which these resolutions are to preserve / 

Thy friend and well-wisher, 
THE BLACK DWARF. 








— wa a omens — 





EASTER OFFERINGS. 


We are glad to hear that the pavment of these illegal claims 
on the part of the Clergy, have been resisted at Leeds, as we 
trust they will shortly be throughout the country. The ex- 
ample of Mr. Peter Watson has done much towards exciting 2 
proper spirit; but his example must be imitated, as well 2s 
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admired, to produce any effect. Three persons at Leeds have 
imitated it, and we trust, they will be wel! supported by those 
who may not be in a condition to fight the public battles with 
these gentry in person. John Fagan, Charles Steward, and 
Joseph English, are the persons who have stood forward to 
resist the payment of Catholic contributions to a Protestant 
Church, We are the more pleased to hear they are”persons of 
“humble life.’ They are the more likely to_be resolute and 
persevering. We have had too much of “high life virtue,” 


that has never stood the test. Pope was of the same opinion, 
‘when he wrote— 


‘* From Peer or Bishop ’tis no easy thing, 
‘¢ To paint the man who loves his God, or King.” 


These Reformers demanded to have the law shewn them, under 
which their sixteen-pences were required to be paid. This 
request was reasonable enough, in all conscience. When a man 
is called upon to comply with the directions of a law, surely 
the law ought to be shewn to him, that he may know the Zaw 
requires his submission. The Magistrates, however, said— 
“the demand was unquestionably legal; but they sat there to 
administer the law, and not to exhibit it.” With all due de- 
ference to them, and that will not be much, we will venture to 
tell them, they do sit there to exhibit the law, when called for; 
which they pretend to administer. We tell them, instead of 
this demand being unquestionably legal, that it is actually 
illegal! And we will tell them further, that if there had been 
any law, they would have been glad enough to have exhibited 
it. The parties very properly left the court, without paying 
this demand; which rests upon no other foundation than the 
desire of the Protestant church to retain all the Catholic fees ; 
without allowing the poor to share in them ; a conduct which, 
to the credit of the Catholic priesthood be it spoken, they were 
not mercenary enough to practice. There is no law to au- 
thorise the demand. If these dwes are claimed under the coni- 
mon law, they must be liable to the eppropriation of the com- 
mon law. All these dues were voluntary donations to the 
Catholic Church: and were, at least, shared with the poor; 
but they have now become metamorphosed into “ legal claims,” 
from the thoughtlessness of the public; and it is high time to 
put anend to the imposition by a general and firm refusal to put 
Up with it any longer. Let these three individuals be properly 


supported in their demand for the production of the law ; and 
they will be friumphant 
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THE BLAGK DWARF. 


POETRY. 





SONG. 


SUNG AT THE SPANISH DINNER BY MR. BROADBURST 
Air—‘, Scots wha hae.’ 


Spain"awaked from slavery’s trance— 

Spain who sy urned the yoke of France, 

Saw Napoleon’s hordes advance, | 
Flushed with victory : 


Spain, in native valour strong, 
3ackward drove th’ invading throng; 
Bold her sons, and this their song— 

Déath or liberty ! 


Proud Iberia, gallant land! 
Reared the pile by freedom planned, 
Fired the torch by this their song— 
Scorned to bend her knee ! 


Urged by foreign despots, Gaul 
Flies to arms, and, venturing all, 
Forced to fight, but fights to fall 
Leagued ’against liberty ! 


Shall (forbid it, Heaven!) the men 

Who, from mountain, rock, and glen, 

Baffled Fiance, as France was then, 
Now defeated be ? 


Shall they break their patriot vow ? 

‘Who master’d strength to weakness bow? 

Yield to France, as France is now? 
No—they shall be free! 


Britons !. you whose patriot train 
Oft has spurned oppression’s reign— 
You whose hearts beat high for Spain, 
Pledge one cup with me ! 


Soon may Spain, in justice strong, 
Backward drive th’ invader’s throng ; 
Bold her sons, and this their song— 

he Death Or liberty ! 
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